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Friendliest Nation in the World 
by Eric Dehn, Grammar School, Bristol, England” 


AST days and dollars have been spent in New York. 
We have lined the rails of the Queen Mary in rather 
solemn silence as we pass the Statue of Liberty. Each of 
us, I am sure, is wondering secretly—will he or she find 
a chance to return, as the reiterated American cry of 
“come back” echoes tantalizingly in our ears. 

We are not all returning on the same ship. A reunion 
of exchange teachers will be held in weeks to come. It 
will somewhat resemble scenes in the club house after a 
golf meeting. We shall be vying with each other to 
discover who has given the longest speech to the largest 
audience, who has climbed the highest and traveled the 
farthest; we shall be outdoing our neighbour in tales of 
American generosity, and defending with a new inborn 
sense of patriotism the State to which we were assigned as 
clearly the finest in all America. But most important of 
all we shall be exchanging and clarifying impressions, 
pooling educational ideas, and assessing the importance 
and value of this very good year of interchange. 

Perhaps the main difficulty I encountered in my early 
days in the United States was the necessity to adjust inyself 
to teaching students of widely different talents in any one 
class. We tend to segregate more sternly according to 
merit. American high school students I encountered 
were friendly, happy-go-lucky, keen yet carefree, easy to 
coax, well-nigh impossible to force. They never really 
ceased to be amazed at my pronunciation of class o1 
tomato; their own pronunciation of French was occasion- 
ally seriously prejudiced by the presence of undetected 


bubble gum. 


* % ¥ * 


As regards financial status, the American teacher, despite 
the higher cost of living. is better off than his British 


opposite number. 
* * ee ¥* % 


I like the impressive graduation ceremony which ends 
American school life. We in Britain tend to drift away 


with no equivalent remembered climax. 
* * ¥ a af 


I gave during the year 116 talks. and I gather from other 
exchange teachers this is by no means a unique feat. 

New friends and new mutual understanding come from 
these exhausting but worthwhile occasions. 

I return with a turbulent motley of ideas. . . . I may 
only have a partial understanding myself of the kaleido- 
scopic picture, yet | have acquired a deep and abiding 
aflection for the State of Kentucky and for the land of 
America, which I hope I can visit again in years to come. 
and by giving to the British impressions gained in this 
full year I shall add a little to the goodwill that binds us 
and thus in some slight measure repay the friendliness 
shown me by the friendliest Nation in the world. 

*Mr. Dehn is one of the many hundreds of Britons who have 
participated in the Teacher Exchange Program between the United 
States and Great Britain. During World War II he served as an 
artillery major for more than 6 years. He is a teacher in a school 
that is equivalent to an American high school. While in the United 
States he taught French and English ai Louisville Male High 


School, Louisville, Ky. Only excerpts of a longer report by Mr. 
Dehn can be published in this special SCHOOL LIFE department. 
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A Tribute to Teachers 


by Dwight D. Eisenhower 


This statement was part of a farewell address by Mr. Eisenhower 


to the Faculty of Columbia University on January 16, 1953, 
just before he left for Washington, D. C., to be inaugurated as President of the United States. 


L think most of you know of my admiration for the 
teacher, for the person who believes something and tries 
to impart it to young minds. In my all too short associ- 
ation with scholarly people I have found them to be intel- 
lectual leaders of Americanism. They have been able 
to explain Americanism, the values of the heart, of 
freedom, and what the mind must do to support those 
values. 

In short, I have found teachers, I have found univer- 
sities in general engaged in this one thing: how to bring 
up, how to teach, how to develop fine citizens to serve in 
a free democracy. 

That I conceive to be their basic purpose and as long. 
as they do it this Nation shall remain free and I, for one, 
will always be a witness that the great and vast body of 
these teachers, these administrators, these people living 
in universities, are the very foundation, the real refuge 
and bulwark of democracy and freedom in our country— 
the thing to which I at least attempt to devote my life. 

Of course there can be those that misunderstand. 
There can be those who unwittingly will damage you oc- 
casionally. In your pride, you will be resentful, as all 
of us are, under attack. But as long as you adhere to 
the principles, the ideals that I have seen displayed so 
bountifully on this campus, I have no fear in my soul 
of the future of American education. 

This is not to say that there may not be people among 
us, in any body or group, that are false to the doctrines, 
If they are 


to the basic principles in which we believe. 
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there, if they are sworn enemies of our system, if they 
believe in its destruction by force, then I know of no one 
who will be more anxious than the true teacher to get rid 
of them. 

But if they are there, they are also clever and they are 
not going to carry around flags in front of people who do 
believe in freedom and in the dignity of man. 

So definitely do I believe in this function, in this great 
and noble mission of the teacher, that in the weeks I had 
been struggling in my poor way to get my inaugural 
address prepared, I have been able to say a phrase, to 
pay my tribute. Possibly it is not good public relations 
to express those things in advance, but I tried to say, speak- 
ing of the American system, as long as we preach with 
conviction and teach with integrity, that is the true defense 
against Communism. 

So you can see the dependence that a person like myself, 
approaching these new and great responsibilities, places 
upon a group like this. 

We are engaged in a war of great ideologies. This 
is not just a casual argument between slightly different 
philosophies. This is light against dark, freedom against 
slavery; it is Godliness against atheism. That is where 
we are standing; that is the struggle. And I say to you 
that no man flying a warplane, no man with a defensive 
gun in his hand, can possibly be more important than 
the teacher who is leading, training and explaining to the 


sound minds that must be the leaders of America. 











New 


Federal Security 
Administrator 


VETA CULP HOBBY, appointed Fed- 

eral Security Administrator on Janu- 

ary 21, is the fourth director of the Federal 

Security Agency since its establishment in 

1939 and the first invited by a President of 

the United States to attend all meetings of 
his Cabinet. 

In her new position, Mrs. Hobby is re- 
sponsible for the supervision not only of 
the Office of Education but also of the 
Public Health Service, the Social Security 
Administration (including the Children’s 
Bureau), the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, and Office of Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, as well as Howard University, Saint 
Elizabeths Hospital, American Printing 
House for the Blind, and the Columbia In- 
stitution for the Deaf. 

Shortly after taking office, Mrs. Hobby 
scheduled a series of meetings with person- 
nel of the Federal Security Agency in the 
metropolitan Washington area. She called 
for cooperation of all employees in serving 
the public efficiently. She urged continued 
devotion to public service, measuring one’s 
work qualitatively rather than quantita- 
tively. 

Internationally known as the former di- 
rector of the U. S. Women’s Army Corps 
during World War II, Mrs. Hobby held 
many positions and served in activities of 
varied nature which give her a rich back- 
ground for her present duties. 


At the time of her appointment as Fed- 
eral Security Administrator, Mrs. Hobby 
was editor and publisher of the Houston 
Post and executive of Station 
KPRC—AM-FM-TV. 
these positions before taking office. 

Before she came to Washington in 1941 
to serve as chief of the women’s interest sec- 
tion of the War Department, she served as 
parliamentarian of the Texas House of 
Representatives and was on the editorial 
and executive staffs of the Houston Post. 
When the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
was created in 1942, she was appointed its 
director. With the rank of colonel, from 
1943 to 1945, she served as director of the 
Women’s Army Corps. 

Both in this country and abroad, Mrs. 
Hobby has been active in journalistic af- 
fairs. She served on the board of directors 
of the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors from 1947 to 1950 and was consultant- 


director 
She resigned from 


alternate to the Freedom of Information 
Conference at Geneva in 1948. 

Mrs. Hobby rendered important service 
as a consultant on the bipartisan Commis- 
sion on Organization of the Executive 
branch of the Government. She served 
later on the board of directors of the 
Citizens Committee for the Hoover Report 
on matters dealing with Federal Govern- 


ment reorganization. 





She has been a member of the board of 
directors of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews and the Texas Medical 
Center and has served on the National Ad- 
visory Council of the American Cancer 
Society and the board of governors of the 
American National Red Cross. 

A native Texan, the new Federal Security 
Administrator was educated in the public 
schools of Killeen, Tex., and at Mary 
Hardin-Baylor College. 


ary degrees from Baylor University, Mary 


She holds honor- 


Hardin-Baylor College, the University of 
Chattanooga, Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, Colorado Woman’s College, and 
Bard College. 


honor medals for distinguished service to 


In 1950 she was awarded 


journalism by the University of Missouri 
and the Texas Press Association. Her name 
was added to the roster of the South’s Hall of 
Fame for the Living in 1951. She was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
by the United States Government and the 
Military Merit Medal by the Philippine 
Government for her military service during 
World War II. 

Married since 1924 to William Pettus 
Hobby, former Governor of Texas and 
president of the Houston Post, Mrs. Hobby 
is the mother of two children, William 


Pettus Hobby, Jr., 21, and Jessica, 16. 
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Languages for Our Children’ 


by Mrs. Newton P. Leonard, President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


NDERSTANDING among the peoples of 
the world is one of the great challenges 
of our day. We of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers recognize this. 
And for many years we have worked to 
help build the friendly mind, the friendly 
attitude and spirit. For we realize that chil- 
dren all over the world have no small stake 
in this cause. 

Language differences—and the difficulties 
they may create—are among the big bar- 
riers that biock the course of understand- 
ing. If the peoples of the earth are to meet 
and move together along the road to a bet- 
ter world for themselves and for their chil- 
dren they will need to communicate with one 
another. They will need to exchange ideas 
and feelings freely. To do this they will 
need to know more than they know of one 
another’s languages. 

We are considering a problem that we 
can move on directly. Here is a contribu- 
tion to understanding in which we can 
boldly take the initiative—and at once. We 
need not wait in the hope that someone else 
will move. 

All of us have known times when lan- 
guage failed us. We could find no words. 
Or we could not find the exact words. Or 
the words we used gave our listeners a 


We have had 


these experiences in trying to reach others 


message we never intended. 


who spoke our own language. 

And these vexations multiply when we 
try to reach someone who does not speak 
We are then reduced to the 
resources of primitive man—gestures, the 


our language. 


sign language, or at best an interpreter. 
I’ve often thought that musicians enjoy 

Set a sheet of 

music before them, and whether the meas- 


a wonderful advantage. 


ures were composed by an Englishman, a 
Brazilian, a German, a Russian, a French- 
man, or an Italian, the player can still read 
the musical thoughts before him. Imagine 
how much more complicated a musician’s 
life would be if each nation had its own sys- 
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tem of musical notation, its own musical lan- 
guage that had to be mastered! 

Some of the musician’s advantages in 
communication are shared by scientists and 
mathematicians. They have symbols that 
are readily understood by specialists, what- 
ever their mother tongue, whatever their 
homeland. These scientists may stumble 
over words of another language, but the 
formulas and the equations in their field— 
these are in a universal language which they 
can readily understand. 


How Can We Do Ii? 


I am not advocating Esperanto-—or any 
other single world language, but somehow 
or other more of us all over the world must 
be familiar with the same languages. And 
this means that more of us must learn at 
least one foreign tongue in school. We 
must learn it well enough to read it, to speak 
it, to understand it when we hear it. 

“But,” some may protest, “how can we 
teach children a second language when 
we’re not doing a good enough job of teach- 
ing them their own language?” I’m sure 
you've heard this objection. I’m sure also 
that you’ve heard the answer that nearly 
always meets it. Learning a second lan- 
guage is often a help in the study of our 
mother tongue. All languages have much 
in common in the way of structure, in the 
symbolic uses of words. For example, 
Latin taught me much about English gram- 
mar as it has many other Americans. 

Europeans are much more language- 
minded than we are. I have known 
Europeans who spoke several languages 
almost from infancy. Children in Den- 
mark learn foreign tongues early. When 
I attended a meeting in Copenhagen not 
long ago I found there men and women who 
without the advantages of higher education 


*This address was one of several delivered at 
the First National Conference on Foreign Lan- 
guage Study in Elementary Schools held in the 
Office of Education, January 15 and 16. A sum- 
mary of the conference appears also in this issue 


of SCHOOL LIFE. 


knew four languages well, including Eng- 
lish. They know that if they are to live and 
do business in that little country they must 
have several languages at their command. 

Why should it be more difficult for Ameri- 
cans to learn a second—or even a third and 
fourth—language than for Europeans? 
Perhaps it is a question of need and interest 
rather than a question of ability. Living 
in this big, broad land of ours many of us 
have long been indifferent to languages 
other than our own. We could travel 
thousands of miles from coast to coast and 
get by on our own language. Why encum- 
ber ourselves with more? Does someone 
want to talk to us? “Let them learn 
English.” 

Europeans do not call us an uncultured 
people as readily as they once did. We 
never deserved the criticism, really, but one 
valid reason for it might well have been our 
stubborn refusal to appreciate the need for 
speaking the languages of other nations. 
To be sure, our conception of the educated 
man does include an ability to réad an- 
other language, living or dead, but it makes 
no provision for direct two-way communi- 
cation between people of two nationalities. 


Most Important Human Skill 


My own travels abroad in recent years 
have given me the impression that much of 
the arrogance that visiting Americans too 
often seem to betray as they travel through 
foreign lands comes from a sense of in- 
feriority. They cannot understand or make 
themselves understood, so they try to com- 
pensate for their bewilderment and their 
feeling of being left out by a detached aloof- 
ness, by loud talk in English, and by an 
apparent lack of interest in anybody else. 

Do we want our children to be unhappy 
strangers when they travel over the world? 
Do we want them to miss the opportunity 
of learning from peoples of other nations, 
other continents, other hemispheres? Do 
we want to deprive them of doing their share 
to bring peace and understanding to this 





? 


great globe of ours? Of course, we don’t. 


Every thoughtful parent and teacher wants 
the younger generation to be prepared for 
living in a complex and close-knit world 
where ease and accuracy of communication 
will be among the most important—per- 
haps the most impertant—of all human 
skills. 

Very well, then, how shall they learn 
another language? In school? Starting 
at what grade? By what methods? As 
you know far better than I, great strides in 
language teaching were made during World 
War II. The methods used were radical 
departures from tradition—from the em- 
phasis on memorizing irregular French 
verbs, for example. The results were dra- 
G. I.’s took on completely new 
For 


matic. 
languages like Finnish or Japanese. 
17 hours or more a week they read and 
wrote and spoke and heard the new lan- 
guage. At the end of 36 weeks they were 
able to think in it without the bothersome 
business of translating from one idiom to 
another. And what is more, at the end of 
that time they could go into Finland or 
Japan and find themselves quite at home, 
linguistically speaking. 

How different from my own school days! 
studied German for 5 years, a few hours 
a week, with many vacations in between. 
I conjugated verbs, regular and irregular. 
I read—very slowly—a few rather simple 
German books. But even after 5 years 
German was still not a part of me. I had 
learned the mechanics by rote, but I had 
never learned to think in German. 

Some of my generation were more for- 
tunate. But they were those who studied 
a language in school or college and then 
journeyed to the country where it was 
spoken. There it did become a part of them. 
My friend Harry Overstreet did this, but 
even he has confessed that he feels at ease in 
another tongue only after he has begun 
to dream in it! 

The intensive, accelerated programs de- 
veloped by the Army are one method of 
hastening the mastery of a language.. We 
have long known another way, a way that 
we are only now beginning to use in our 
schools. The key to this method is an early 
start, 


Utilize Enthusiasm 


A psychologist once said that very young 
children can pick up a second language 
with remarkable ease and speed. Why? 


Because they are still learning their first 
language. They are enchanted with their 
word power and eager to increase it. Lan- 
guage, they are finding, is a key to many 
doors and at this period learning two words 
for the same object, one in English and one, 
say, in French, is no hardship at all. 

It seems wise and efficient to take advan- 
tage of the enthusiasm for language that 
young people have. Why must we wait 
10 years until they are far more interested 
in football scores or movie stars or first 
dates ? 

Of course, introducing a language pro- 
gram in the primary and elementary grades 
sets up certain problems. The training of 
teachers, for example, poses some big ques- 
tions. But I know that these problems will 
be explored. I know it will be only a 
question of time until decisions are made 
and put into effect. 

I can promise you this, on behalf of the 
largest semiprofessional educational organi- 
zation in America, parent-teacher members 


will wholeheartedly support whatever steps 











should be taken to help our children learn 
another language early. In hundreds of 
communities all over the country there are 
lay advisory committees that work with 
educators and administrators. They help 
form school policies, study and improve 
school curriculums. These committees are 
made up of men and women representing 
major community groups. The P. T. A. 
often takes the lead in forming these ad- 
Now if our parent- 
all 38,000 of them— 


are well informed about new proposals for 


visory committees. 
teacher associations 
teaching languages in the elementary 
schools, they will do all in their power to 
see that other community groups under- 


They 


will do all in their power to bring such 


stand the value of these proposals. 


programs into the curriculum. 

The National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers has long been deeply aware of 
the responsibility that world leadership has 
placed upon our country. That responsi- 
bility must be shared by each one of us. 


We are sending diplomats and statesmen 





LL 





Among those who took an active role in the recent First National Conference on the Role of Forgign Lan- 
guages in American Schools, called by U. S$. Commissioner of Education Earl James McGrath, were 
those shown in the photograph above—teft to right, standing, A. B. Bonds, State Commissioner of 


Education, Little Rock, Ark., Alonzo Grace, New York University, 


James L. McCaskill, National 


Education Association, Arthur Selvi, Executive Secretary of the Conference, New Britain, Conn., and 
sitting, Mrs. N. P. Leonard, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago, III., Harold Benjamin, 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., Earl James McGrath, U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education, and William R. Parker, Executive Secretary, Modern Language Association, New York City. 
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and military forces into all parts of the 
world. We are also sending businessmen, 
laborers, stenographers, and technical ex- 
perts in many fields. All these Americans 
will have to talk with people of other nation- 
alities. And their conversations will not be 
limited to special state occasions. They will 
often be called upon to—and will wish to— 


chat casually with the people around them 
on matters of day-by-day concern. 

Our young people today are living and 
working all over the world and the children 
now in school will do so in even greater 
numbers. Directly or indirectly they will 
be working in the cause of world peace and 
understanding. Directly and indirectly they 


Teaching Foreign Languages 
in Elementary Schools 


SUMMARY REPORT OF FIRST NATIONAL CONFERENCE CALLED TO DISCUSS THE PROBLEM 
BY MARJORIE C. JOHNSTON, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


the Nation met in a two-day confer- 
ence in Washington, D. C., on January 15 
and 16 to consider the need for extending 
opportunities for language study in the pub- 


Mi ORE than 350 educators from all over 


lic elementary schools. 

Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, invited school administrators 
from every State to this national conference. 
He also invited elementary school curric- 
ulum specialists, language teachers, parents, 
and persons in many other fields, including 
representatives of business and government 
to participate in the meeting. 

Plans for the national conference first 
took shape as a result of the widespread 
interest expressed in a proposal made 
by Commissioner McGrath in an address 
given in St. Louis last May. (See SCHOOL 
LIFE, June 1952 issue for full account of 
Dr. McGrath’s statement on that occasion, 
and SCHOOL LIFE, January 1953 issue 
for typical responses from educators and 
others. ) 

The conference featured a sequence of 
addresses and panel discussions dealing 
with background information on foreign 
language learning at the elementary school 
level. Following the keynote presentation 
McGrath, 
Nicholas Hobbs, Director of the Division of 


by Commissioner Professor 
Human Development and Guidance, The 
for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn., reported the views of edu- 


George Peabody College 
cational psychologists regarding language 
study and child development. Miss Emilie 
Margaret White, of the District of Colum- 
bia Public Schools, reviewed the extent to 
which languages are now being taught in 
elementary schoo]s throughout the country. 
\ color film from the Board of Education, 
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Los Angeles, Calif., illustrated the methods 
used in the teaching of Spanish by the regu- 
lar classroom teachers in the elementary 
schools of the city. Methods in French 
classes for gifted children in the elementary 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio, were presented 
through still films by Mrs. Dorothy E. 
Norris, Supervisor of Major Work Classes. 


To Clarify Issues 

After the presentation of the background 
information, conference participants met in 
separate work groups to discuss aims and 
objectives of foreign language study for 
children of elementary school age and prob- 
lems concerning curriculum, administra- 
tion, and teacher education. Each work 
group provided opportunity for a frank 
exchange of ideas and experiences and en- 
abled the conferees to clarify basic issues, 
discover helpful resources, and make sug- 
gestions with respect to ways of achieving 
common ends. The recorders in each work 
group made summary reports of the discus- 
sions, and these, together with copies of the 
prepared papers, are to be included in the 
conference report. 

In the last general session of the confer- 
ence Dr. Harold Benjamin, Director of the 
Division of Social Foundations of Educa- 
tion, The George Peabody College for 
Teachers, highlighted the conference by a 
quotation from Simén Bolivar, the South 
American liberator, who said, “Para juzgar 
el valor de las revoluciones y los revolu- 
cionarios, preciso es observarlos muy de 
cerca y muy de Jejos.”* In order to assess 
the situation realistically one must stand in 
the place of administrators and teachers who 
have the job to do; yet someone who is not 
an administrator or a language teacher may 


will be demonstrating the goodness and 
richness and the workability of our demo- 
cratic way of life. And for these responsi- 
bilities they will need not merely to think 
and dream in another language, but 
through that language to share the thoughts 
and dreams of those whose native tongue 


it is. 


see the problems in better perspective. The 
good soldier, Dr. Benjamin stated, must be 
thoroughly realistic, even pessimistic, since 
he knows all the risks, but he must also move 
to a second stage where he stops looking at 
all the difficulties and says, NOW IS THE 
TIME. 

Before the adjournment of the conference 


were passed 


the following resolutions 
unanimously: 

Resolved, That this Conference in record- 
ing its very real sense of gratitude to Com- 
missioner McGrath and his colleagues for 
making possible the discussion by persons 
in divers fields of a timely and important 
problem in our public schools, wishes also 
to record its hope that the aims of this Con- 
ference will be made a matter of continuing 
concern and activity on the part of the 
U. S. Office of Education. We applaud the 
initiative of Commissioner McGrath and 
trust that our brief efforts to meet the chal- 
lenge he has raised will prove but the be- 
ginning of a sustained and successful effort 
to solve the problem. (William R. Parker, 
Executive Secretary, The Modern Language 
Association of America. ) 

I move, That, recognizing the importance 
to American Education of the questions we 
have discussed, and recognizing the urgent 
need of practical answers to these questions, 
we request the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to appoint a continuing Advisory 
Committee, consisting of persons with a 
variety of experiences and points of view, to 
aid him in furthering the aims of this Con- 
ference. (A. B. Bonds, Jr., Commissioner 
of Education, Arkansas. ) 

We recommend, That the U. S. Office of 
Education collect and facilitate the produc- 
tion of audio-visual and other materials for 
public relation purposes to be on loan for 
communities wishing to initiate programs 
of foreign languages in elementary schools. 
(Lawrence B. Kiddle, University of Michi- 
gan, Recorder for the Work Group on 


Administration. ) 

* In order to judge the value of revolutions and 
revolutionists, it is necessary to observe them near 
at hand and from afar. 
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Librarians 
as Teachers 


by Nora E. Beust, Specialist for School and Children’s Libraries 


signed to meet the needs of youth show 
some significant instances of interdepart- 
mental participation as well as creative 
thinking. Well stocked libraries staffed 
with personnel prepared to guide students 
in solving problems in relation to them- 
selves and their world demonstrate the fact 
that librarians are effective teachers. 
According to data collected by the Office 
of Education for the Directory of Secondary 
Day Schools in the United States, 1951-52, 
there are 9,365 librarians employed more 
than half time in the 23,757 public second- 
ary day schools. These librarians are 
a great potential force for instructional im- 
provement in schools where teachers, li- 
brarians, students and administrators work 
together to select and make available library 
materials for effective use. 


G signed LIBRARY PROGRAMS de- 


A few examples will illustrate types of 
programs that are being carried on by the 
schools that recognize the value of imple- 
menting resources of the school library in 
terms of individual 
needs. ° 

A developmental reading program at 
Joliet Township High School and Junior 
College, Joliet, Ill., carried on with ninth 
grade students has resulted in: (1) Read- 
ing improvement scores for the ninth 
graders that are in excess of the normal 
expectation; (2) individualization of in- 
struction by teachers; (3) 20 percent in- 
crease in book circulation over the previous 
semester; and (4) enthusiasm for the pro- 
gram by teachers and pupils. These data 
and subjective reports are an indication of 
the value and importance of the freshman 
library and librarian working in coopera- 
tion with reading teachers and other mem- 
mers of the instructional staff. 

The high school is located in an indus- 
trial community similar in many respects 
to other urban centers of the United States. 
The socio-economic backgrounds of the stu- 
dents vary greatly. In a few instances the 


student and group 





English language is not spoken in the 
homes. 

The school population of approximately 
3,000 is drawn from both public and paro- 
chial schools of Joliet and neighboring 
communities. This fact explains in part 
the variation in grade school experiences 
and learnings of the students who enter the 
high school. 

Grades 9 through 14 are housed in one 
large building except for a few classes in 
agriculture and machine shop. There are 
three libraries in the school: one serves 
erades 13-14, one serves grades 10—12, and 
Loans are made 
when the need 


the other serves grade 9. 
between these libraries 
arises. ; 

The freshman library has a seating ca- 
pacity of 140 and is a combination of 
library and study hall. All freshmen are 
assigned to the library for study during 
their “free periods.” A librarian and 
study hall counselor are in charge of the 
library. The reading specialist is in the 
classroom adjacent to the library. These 
three faculty members maintain a very close 
working relationship. The 
staff and freshman student body are as- 
sisted by student helpers who man the 


circulation desk and take care of magazines. 


professional 


Student Responsibility 


A Freshman Library Committee, which 
has representatives from each of the fresh- 
man home rooms, is given some measure 
of responsibility for determining policies 
in their library. This library organization 
makes it possible to provide a laboratory- 
type of experience for students. The pro- 
gram is concerned with reading growth, 
such as depth of interest, use of reading for 
solving individual problems, and aesthetic 
appreciation of reading material. 

Further observations of importance on 
the developmental reading program of the 
school are: (1) The first semester freshman 


English, English I, emphasizes reading 





How the Secondary School Library Helps Students, 


Teachers and Administrators in Certain Communities 


skills, and (2) all students who still have 
reading problems after taking the course in 
English I are placed in special classes taught 
by the reading specialist. 

Form B of the Iowa Silent Reading Test 
was administered in September 1951, and 
Form A of the same test was given in April 
1952. The median grade level of reading 
ability, as determined’ from a random 
sampling of 100 instances of the Form B 
test, was 8.5. Seven months later, from a 
random sampling of 100 instances, the 
median obtained was 10.4. The score ob- 
tained is significant as it is well in excess 
of the normal expectation. 

Pershing High School, Detroit, Mich., 
with the aid of a grant from the Children’s 
Fund of Michigan, is engaged in a reading 
project designed to promote and improve 
reading interests. 


Reading Progress 

Every student entering Pershing High 
School was given a reading test before he 
was assigned to an English class. This ini- 
tial score was recorded on an individual 
reading card which provides space for in- 
dicating his progress. A complete file of all 
student reading records has been set up and 
is available to members of the faculty for 
reference. A retest of the entire student 
body will be taken periodically to determine 
progress. It is planned to use the present 
ninth grade class as a test group over the 
four-year high school period in order to 
gather reliable data on reading improve- 
ment. 

Approximately 1,000 books for “outside” 
reading were purchased this semester. This 
collection was the result of careful analysis 
of pupil interests and reading levels and 
represents a wide range of subjects. All 
books chosen were from lists approved by 
the Board of Education for school libraries. 
This brought the total number of books 
purchased to date to 3,026. 

Each class reads together a classic or 
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other worthwhile book purchased in a set. 
These are books which require the help of a 
teacher for interpretation and study. The 
set moves from one class to the next for a 
period of approximately four weeks. High 
reacing groups within each grade study the 
classics of famous authors; slow readers 
are given adaptations of famous books or 
other books more easily understood. A 
single set of books is used by several hun- 
dred students each year. 

In each classroom there is a collection of 


nient in reading has been achieved, some 
progress is apparent to the staff. For ex- 
ample, it is known that students are reading 
more than they did a year ago despite the 
increased competition of television this year. 
They are asking for certain kinds of books. 
Students are discussing and comparing 
favorites among themselves. They are de- 
veloping the habit of taking home a book 
to read. They are recommending titles for 
purchase. They are showing a good sense 
of responsibility for the care of books. The 





Students at Pershing High School in Detroit, Mich., use library resources to prepare class reports. 


separate-title books which students borrow 
from the teacher for out-of-school enjoy- 
ment. At the present time they are able to 
supply 15 leisure time books to each ninth 
and tenth grade class, and 20 books to each 


eleventh and twelfth grade class. Circula- 
tion cards show that popular books were 
read by as many as 10 students during the 


first semester. 
\ trained staff of students helped with the 
work of cataloging the latest order of books. 


Members are on duty every hour of the 


school day to assist with the preparation of 
books, circulation, tabulation of reading 
scores and other details of the program. 


{n exhibition of new books was put on 
display in the school foyer in order to at- 
tract the of the students. This 
brought numerous requests for books and 


interest 


gave the pupils a sample of the kinds of 
books in the collection. 

Although it is 
scientifically exactly how much improve- 


too early to determine 
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books are kept in their hands; the shelves 
are empty. These factors speak for the 
progress of the reading program. 

Book discussions play an important part 
in the reading program of the McKinley 
High School, Washington, D. C. They 
have an active reading campaign designed 
to educate students to love to read. For 
slow or retarded readers there are remedial 
classes, and for advanced students there are 
classes in accelerated reading. There are 
opportunities for all types of readers to 
read. Particularly is this true in the Eng- 
lish and history classe, where the student 
is urged to read not just one book, or two, 
but as many as he can possibly read in a 
semester. Many of the teachers allot a 
certain amount of reading time during each 
class period, at which time the group reads 
together. Teachers report that the sharing 
of reading experience in this way increases 
interest in reading and love of books among 
their students. 





Severa! of the classes instead of giving 
formal reports now discuss their books in 
groups. The school makes much of group 
or committee work. Such a method also 
fits right into the school’s philosophy. 
Sometimes it happens that several have read 
the same book, or it may be that only one 
member of the group has read a certain 
book, but he is enthusiastic about it, and 
wishes to tell others. This in turn leads to 
comparisons with other books read by other 
group members. Lively discussion results. 

The library cooperates closely with the 
particular class involved. For some teach- 
ers and classes, books dealing with their 
immediate interests are assembled and 
shelved in a prescribed spot in the library. 
Many of the teachers engaged in this read- 
ing program prefer that collections of 
books be taken to their classrooms where 
the students can browse and make their 
selections by “talking over” the books with 
other members of the class and the teacher. 
Frequently an entire class comes to the 
library to spend the period reading and 
The 


reading program of book selection, read- 


selecting books, or merely browsing. 


ing, and discussion by students with groups 
as a whole, has done much to kindle the 
type of enthusiasm which it is hoped will be 
with the students all through their lives. 

Natchitoches High School, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana, has the distinction of receiving 
the Louisiana Library Association’s Modi- 
sette Award for two successive years. The 
program to widen students’ reading features 
a printed noncompulsory list of “100 Best 
Books” compiled by the faculties of the 
local college, high school, and elementary 
The reading plan resulted in the 
students’ reading 5,000 more books from 
the school library than they had read during 
the previous year. 

Greensboro Public Schools, North Caro- 
lina, are working to encourage the use of 
all library materials. The Director of In- 
structional Services, Director of Libraries, 
and Director of Audio-Visual Education 
have meetings with faculty members in each 
school library to demonstrate the re- 
sources—books, films, filmstrips, slides, 
phonograph records, pictures and vertical 
file materials. They are cataloged through 
the Centralized Library Department. 


school. 


Many reports from other cities indicate 
the importance of effective instructional 
programs carried on by the library and the 
instructional staff. 
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Parents are proud of what we have done at school Teachers learn new skills by doing 
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Planning Better Extended School Programs 


Prepared by Specialists of the Elementary School Section, Division of State and Local School Systems 


HILE on a field trip to several Georgia communities where 
W extended school programs were organized last summer, 
these comments from children came spontaneously in answer 
to the question, “Do you like to come to the school center?” 
Ronald, a sturdy boy of nine answered quickly, “It gets terrificer 
and terrificer,” in true Hollywood style. Joey, quiet and a 
bit shy, said, “It’s the best school I ever went to.” Tommy 
voiced his feelings lustily, “I wish I could go every day in the 
week.” The visitor had not expected to find children so eager 
and happy in school during the summer months. But it was 
evident that the extended school programs these children attended 
had been planned so as to appeal to children and to hold their 
interest even when torrid weather invited a more leisurely pace. 


Concepts Underlying Programs 

One may ask what thinking has helped to shape the extended 
school programs for children. What ideas have been at the 
root of the planning of these services by educators, parents and 
others interested in opportunities for youth? To know some 
of the trends in community life which have influenced this 
phase of elementary education may help us to better under- 
stand and assess the value of extended school services. 

Interwoven in the purposes which have brought about ex- 
tended school services in our public schools are the needs of 
children coupled with some current social problems. Children 
living in crowded homes in large cities with no place to play, 
other than the city streets, are deprived of their rights as chil- 
dren. Children with both parents at work often need better 
supervision. Children who are left to their own devices to grow 
up need adult guidance. What better use of our school buildings 
after school hours and during vacation months than that they 
become centers where children may find wholesome activities, 
companions and supervision? There is little question about 
children needing a flexible schedule for the summer days after 
the first week or so of vacation has passed. And it is easier for 
the whole family if some plan is set up for vacation time which 
gives satisfaction, direction and achievement to children with 
alert and growing minds and bodies. In meeting these and 
other problems parents have turned to the school for assistance. 


A Major Problem 


As educators face the demand to build a rich and varied cur- 
riculum in the modern school, the pressure for time to include 
all that should be taught becomes a major problem. Giving 
children time to work unhurriedly with raw materials through 
which their ideas find expression can not be accomplished in 
short periods of 30 or 40 minutes. Likewise going into the 
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community to do research on questions they have raised about 
transportation, marketing or local government calls for blocks 
of time if desirable methods of teaching are to be effectively 
used. Every community has many resources, such as museums, 
art galleries, and historical landmarks but few children may 
come to know them unless plans are made for visitation by 
parents and teachers. Since these experiences are found to 
have great value to children in helping them to see relation- 
ships, many schools now combine trips and classroom study as 
part of their instruction. However, barriers often prevent 
these first hand contacts with community life and the extended 
school programs have served to reinforce and expand these 
meaningful experiences for children. 

Another basic idea underlying extended school programs is 
that these services must be built upon sound child growth and 
development principles. Teachers are selected for their under- 
standing of these principles as well as their knowing how to 
apply them. This kind of teaching calls for more skill than 
was needed in yesterday’s classroom. Instead of dealing with 
boys and girls as a group, the teacher tries through individual 
observation to become familiar with each child and to help 
him in his personal development. Groups are necessarily 
small to allow for this end. 

These purposes, as stated, have their main focus on benefits 
children derive from these programs. Let us take a look at 
the contribution of extended school service to teacher growth. 
Some school systems have discovered that when teachers are 
placed in a setting which allows freedom for experimentation 
and less attention is paid to measuring end results, they gain 
new satisfactions in teaching. Through such an experience it 
is also noted that some teachers improve their skills in working 
with children through an informal setting and professional 
growth increases more than had they gone off to summer school 
to add a few credits to their college record. As new insights 
are gained about children these are carried back into the class- 
room and often result in a better climate for learning. 


Larger Earnings 

In charting some new opportunities for in-service education 
of teachers, extended school programs have pointed up a way 
to give full employment to teachers who find it necessary to 
increase their earnings. Through this service teachers have 
used their skills with children in a field familiar to them as well 
as improved their competence. For many years school admin- 
istrators have been working to place teachers’ salaries on a level 
commensurate with other professions. Through this exten- 
sion of school service a way has been opened to solve some 

















community problems while at the same time 
give employment to those teachers desir- 
ing it. 

In the effort to see that more children 
come into contact with organized youth 
programs and have a chance to participate 
in them, it has seemed a worthy enterprise 
for schools to give children who are iso- 
lated and unidentified with any community 
groups an opportunity for membership in 
one. Jn planning extended school services 
it has been possible to work with many 
community agencies with programs for 
youth. Girl and boy scouts, church groups, 
libraries, museums and others have been 
stimulated to take a look at the services 
provided for youth in order to see where 
gaps exist and new services are needed. 
Often the scnools with their special facilities 
and leadership are discovered to be un- 
tapped resources which communities should 
be using. 

It should be kept in mind that several 
pressing problems which stem from national 
security and defense measures have played 
a large part in the promotion of extended 
school services. Mobilization steps have 
called for increasing manpower and in turn 
greater demands have been made on women 
to fill jobs in industry, business and service 
occupations. As a nation our manpower 
shortages began during World War II and 
have continued with our high level of pro- 
duction. When further shortages arise, 
women will be considered the greatest un- 
tapped resource for the labor market. With 
many more mothers employed than ever be- 
fore, problems of child neglect arise. 
Though many communities are aware of 
these changes which call for study and ac- 
tion to protect children they are often slow 
to do anything about these needs. 


Extended School Programs Take 
Different Forms 


It is apparent that extended school pro- 
grams take many forms depending on com- 
munity needs and understanding. A num- 
ber of schoo] systems operate summer pro- 
grams for children of school age, usually for 
a period of 4 to 8 weeks. Various leisure 
time activities including crafts, sports, dra- 
matics, art, reading, science, and other ex- 
periences are offered. Other schools may 
organize their programs as after-school 
clubs and hobby centers for children whose 
parents desire them to have these opportu- 
nities. From these beginnings a next step 


may be to move into a year round program 
with some schools operating both late after- 
noon and vacation programs. Growing out 
of these services arrangements may be made 
for day or week-end camping, or possibly 
provisions for a school camp and outdoor 
education will be added to the program for 
elementary school children. Other services 
for children under six may include nursery 
schools, play groups or child care centers 
operated for a whole or half day session. 

For any new school service developed on 
an experimental basis, a plan of financing 
has to be worked out. In the case of ex- 
tended school services, these programs are 
frequently underwritten through parents’ 
fees and other voluntary contributions. As 
these efforts are supported and placed on a 
larger scale of operation state aid has been 
given in a few states on a matching or 
formula basis. Other plans for financing 
are reported at the local level which involve 
the collaboration of city recreation and 
park departments with the schools in plan- 
ning and budgeting to improve youth 
programs. 


Some Characteristics of the 
Experiences Provided 


The quality of an extended school pro- 
gram is dependent on several factors, 
namely, program, staff and budget. But 
the most important factor seems to be the 
kind of experiences which children have 
during their leisure hours. A description 
of some of the types of experiences may help 
to give the reader some knowledge of their 
character. 

Teachers and children in an extended 
school program find a unique advantage 
in the informal, friendly atmosphere which 
prevails. In this environment there are no 
prescribed things to be taught nor time 
limits set for learning specific things. The 
result is a situation which is free from 
many of the pressures of the average class- 
room and one which frees teachers and 
children to develop their own plans. 

Emphasis is placed on self-motivation in 
the extended school environment. Since 
normal, active children are self-starters, 
they are encouraged to use the materials 
provided in their own ways. Rather than 
strive for perfection ir a finished product, 
the teacher’s attention is focused on natural, 
child-like expression found in spontaneous 
play. Children are also helped to seek in- 
formation on questions and to satisfy their 





curiosity by tracking down their answers to 
how, why, when and where in the common 
experiences each day brings. 


New Skills and Adventures 


Every child enjoys the wonders of grow- 
ing and living things. Pets, aquariums, 
terrariums, gardens open new horizons to 
the young learner. The care of these liv- 
ing things also develops many traits needed 
in responsible, mature adults. Other ac- 
tivities stress the enjoyment of the out-of- 
doors through picnics, sports and camping 
which develop skills and give new adventure 
and pleasure. 

Children live in the world of imagination 
where dreams are dreamed and tested with 
reality in their daily living. The timid 
child may hesitate to speak before his play- 
mates but lose himself in a puppet project. 
Children observed to have speech defects 
may learn to overcome them as they become 
absorbed in making and using a loud 
speaker. 

Books arranged in a quiet corner free 
from distractions lure almost every child. 
And various tastes are satisfied through the 
wide range of selections found in a carefully 
selected library. Other activities such as 
story telling, reading, searching for in- 
formation bring new words and meanings 
and add to the understanding of the world 
of childhood. 

Materials of many kinds are important 
in the extended school center. Trying out 
their possibilities and utilizing them for 
various purposes encourages children to be 
creative. The same talent often ascribed 
to primitive children who are untaught yet 
produce interesting art objects will be found 
in children who are allowed freedom to 
work with raw materials if uninhibited by 
patterns and adult standards. As teachers 
work with children they try to help them 
use various media in their expression of 
ideas. Children who have found avenues 
to release their talents will never be like 
many adults whose creative powers lie dor- 
mant for life. 

Today few children learn the art of pre- 
paring, cooking and serving food in their 
homes. Homemakers rely more on pur- 
chasing canned or ready cooked food. Yet 
the experience of working in a kitchen and 
enjoying the end products are experiences 
all children find pleasurable. These activ- 
ities are rich, too, in learnings contributing 
to their good health and well-being, not to 
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mention the social living which surrounds 
them. For these reasons they have been 
widely introduced in many extended school 
programs. 

From these several examples some of the 
characteristics which will be found in the 
leisure-time programs for children can be 
identified. The examples embody such 
things as time to experiment, discover new 
facts, develop interests, extend experiences, 
find adventure and practice good living and 
working with others in a setting which fos- 
ters growth and development. 


Where ESS Programs Need 
To Be Improved 


To be sure not all extended school serv- 
ices will have these qualities. An over- 
view of programs in operation will show 
some common problems are ever present 
no matter what type of an extended program 
has been organized. Some situations re- 
peatedly arise because there is lack of un- 
derstanding or a limited budget. Certain 
difficulties come to the top—too large 
groups, untrained staff, inadequate arrange- 
ments for good living, lack of flexibility, too 
limited planning with parents and insuf- 
ficient financing. 

1. Group Size-—Demands to take more 
children than staff and space permit is a 
constant problem in an extended school pro- 
gram. Because of the nature of the extended 
program it is important that groups not 
exceed more than 20-25 children of school 
age, for the greatest benefit to the children. 
The tendency to destroy the informal, indi- 
vidualized programs by converting them 
into mass recreation is an ever-present 
danger. 

2. Selection of Personnel.—The selection 
of personnel is one of the most important 
considerations in the leisure-time program. 
Finding teachers who understand and enjoy 
working with children is the best guarantee 
of a successful program. Qualifications in 
terms of academic training and specializa- 
tion in a particular area can never outweigh 
the leader who establishes easy rapport with 
children and maintains their confidence and 
respect. Because this point of view has 
been established by experience, extended 
school programs draw upon persons from 
many fields—science, art, music, home 
economics, industrial arts, physical educa- 
tion, dramatics—to enrich the service but 


no one of these fields has priority in pro- 
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gram activities. A team approach on the 
part of the staff is called for at all times. 

3. Arrangements for Good Living.—Ex- 
tended school programs need to be planned 
so that there is good living for children. 
When children are brought together for a 
full day their health and physical needs 
cannot be ignored. Plans may be needed 
for warm nutritious lunches, rest at inter- 
vals, indoor and outdoor facilities, indi- 
vidual and group occupations, in order that 
the greatest benefits may be derived from 
the school experience. 

4. Flexible Planning.—Flexibility in de- 
veloping programs for children should be 
encouraged for continuous improvement of 
services. Keeping ever before the staff and 
children the attitude of solving problems and 
being resourceful helps to promote the 
growth of all. The sharing of ideas of staff 
is also a valuable practice and is observed 
to contribute to staff growth and morale. 
As various talents and strengths in person- 
nel are discovered they can be drawn upon 
to enrich and add to the experiences of other 
schools and programs. 

5. Parents and School Staff Plan To- 
gether.—When parents and teachers plan 
together for their particular school and 
neighborhood a better program will result. 
It is to be expected that programs will differ 
in many respects depending on community 
needs and the services presently available. 
Danger lies ahead for any program when 
a prospectus is handed down from above 
which short cuts the process of group dis- 
cussion and decision making. 

6. Teacher Education—tThe best source 
of leadership for extended school programs 
is no doubt to be found in the most success- 
ful classroom teachers. For them work- 
shops and conferences are avenues for pro- 
fessional growth. However, attention must 
be given to the programs in teacher educa- 
tion institutions so that new teachers have 
preparation in learning to work with parents 
and community services which are closely 
related to education for leisure and citizen- 
ship responsibilities. The extended school 
program offers a fertile field for teacher edu- 
cation which has not yet been touched. 

7. Financial Support.—As schools ex- 
periment with new services, the question 
how shall they be financed is certain to arise. 
Since public tax funds are rarely available 
to pioneer in a new field other plans must 
be worked out. This is not a new problem 
for schools. Precedents have already been 


established in a long list of services, such 
as school lunches, libraries, play centers, 
which have come into school programs fi- 
nanced through fees and voluntary contri- 
butions. Citizen and parent efforts have 
always been a means of doing something 
about children’s needs and they will con- 
tinue to be. In several States funds have 
been used to aid schools in experimental 
programs but mostly the initiative starts at 
the local level with citizens: planning to- 
gether. Perhaps one of the best ways for 
States to help is to give their backing and 
some professional leadership to these en- 
deavors which are directed toward improv- 
ing programs for children. 


A Look Ahead 


It is predicted that in 1970 one-fourth of 
the population will be people over 65. The 
happiness of their lives may greatly depend 
on the resources they have within them- 
selves for a rich and useful life. In a world 
of movies, television and radio, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for children to learn 
to develop their own forms of recreation. 
Yet in the school-age years is the time to 
discover their hidden talents and develop 
them. From this angle extended school 
programs are especially significant. 

The extent to which the rates of juvenile 
delinquency are rising is cause for alarm. 
Court records show that the number of 
child delinquents in 1948-51 increased 19 
percent. The expected increase based on 
present statistics is high. The extended 
school program offers one of the preventive 
measures which is least expensive but can 
be a channel for guiding the energies of 
deprived youth into constructive channels. 
It supplies the ingredients which these chil- 
dren who get into trouble need—compan- 
ions, things to do and understanding adult 
guidance. 

Another social problem flares up in the 
guise of new patterns of family life. Eco- 
nomic conditions and changing standards 
are bringing about the need for community 
services which will strengthen family life. 
Children in urban areas often lack the 
things needed for healthy growth—space, 
materials, companions and adult guidance 
if their parents are not fulfilling their re- 
sponsibilities. As communities take action 
to remedy these problems they may turn to 
the schools to do their part of the job need- 
ing to be done in helping youth have whole- 
some leisure pursuits. 























Fewer School Districts in the United States 


by C. O. Fitzwater, Division of State and Local School Systems 


Viewed in terms of the large number in- 
volved, progress during the past two decades 
in reducing our oversupply of small inade- 
quate local school districts seems little 
short of remarkable. In 1932 the total num- 
ber of local school districts was slightly 
over 127,500. By 1950 that total had been 
reduced to around 83,200. 
mates indicate that at present there are 
probably fewer than 72,000. 

This large-scale movement in school dis- 
trict reorganization has involved various 
sizes and types of districts. Most of those 
eliminated, as is the case with a large por- 
tion of those still in existence at present, 
operated a single one-teacher school. Sev- 
eral thousand operated no school of any 
kind, those having school-age children 
sending them to a nearby school operated 
by another district. Some were high school 
districts within whose territo: y elementary 
districts operated independently. Others 
were 12-grade units, typically small but 
occasionally quite large, which were sur- 
rounded by small elementary districts de- 
pendent on them for providing high school 
services on a tuition basis. 


Unofficial esti- 


Reorganization of such districts over the 
past twenty years has resulted in the estab- 
lishment of new administrative units of 
widely varying characteristics. 
ber of instances larger elementary districts 


In a num- 


were created in the open country by mergers 
of two, three, four, or perhaps a half dozen 
one-teacher districts. 
longer operating a school were merged with 
an adjoining operating district. Many 12- 
grade village districts have been enlarged 


Many districts no 


from time to time by reaching out and tak- 
ing in a few surrounding one-teacher dis- 
tricts. While most reorganizations such as 
these have been effected in a more or less 
incidental way as local people saw fit to 
make use of State consolidation laws, they 
could not be considered typical of most new 
administrative units. | 

In marked contrast are the reorganiza- 
tions which have resulted in the creation of 


county-unit districts. Larger in area and 


total population, some containing cities 
above 50,000 population, the boundaries of 
such districts are coterminous with those 
of counties and include the territory of all 
former districts within them. Thus, when 
West Virginia adopted the county-unit plan 
all former districts, including those in all 
cities, were incorporated in county school 
administrative units. 

There is a sizable number of districts 
commonly classified as county-units which 
include all the territory of counties except 
for one or a very few independent districts, 
most usually city school systems. Many 
of these established before 1932. 
Although some were created in the 1930's 
very few have been established since 1940. 
In fact, there has been a trend toward mak- 
ing such districts complete county-units, 


were 


although in some instances, notably in 
Georgia since 1949, a relatively small num- 
ber of independent districts have been 
established in county-units that previously 
were completely unified. 


Community Unit 


By far the most common type of local 
district resulting from reorganization in 
recent years is what is commonly termed a 
community unit. Such districts are formed 
on the basis of socio-economic patterns of 
association which local people naturally 
tend to follow in their day-to-day activities. 
The vast majority contain a trading center, 
usually a village or small city, and include 
the surrounding country-side from which 
people come to trade and to engage in social 
activities. The boundaries of such districts 
are seldom coterminous with those of the 
county. Most usually their territory in- 
cludes only a part of one county but fre- 
quently parts of more than one. 

A study recently conducted by the Office 
of Educatior based on 552 reorganized dis- 
tricts in eight States shows that, despite 
great variations in a few, the majority of 
those studied ranged in area from 50 to 125 
square miles, had populations ranging from 
1,200 to 5,000, and that less than two per- 


cent of the total number were county units. 
Approximately 8,400 old districts were com- 
bined in these 552 reorganized units, an 
average of 15 per reorganization. All but 
43 of them included at least one old district 
which operated a high school. 

A sizable number of these reorganized 
units had cities, some above 15,000 popula- 
tion, within their borders. Most districts 
containing a city also included a sizable 
amount of territory in the surrounding 
country-side, indicating that socio-economic 
factors had been influential in their forma- 
tion. Others, adjacent to metropolitan cen- 
ters, were densely populated but small in 
area. Both types illustrate sound adapta- 
tions to problems in reorganization con- 
fronting people living in and around urban 
centers in many sections of the country. 

In the case of medium and smaller sized 
cities there appears to be a marked trend 
toward enlarging the boundaries of the 
school district beyond the corporate limits 
to include smaller districts in the open 
country constituting the trade and service 
area of the urban center. This is an appli- 
cation of the community unit concept ap- 
plied in larger situations. Such districts 
have been established in recent years in a 
number of States. New York recently en- 
acted legislation containing provisions for 
dealing more extensively with this problem. 


A Different Approach 


In areas surrounding large metropolitan 
centers a different approach is usually taken. 
Suburban areas have in recent years mush- 
roomed so rapidly that the inadequacies of 
small districts established years before have 
become acute. This problem has _ been 
met in most instances not by extending the 
boundaries of the metropolitan school dis- 
trict but by creating new and larger admin- 
istrative units in the suburbs, frequently 
including territory extending into the open 
country as well. While such situations may 
appear to be a relatively small part of the 
total problem of establishing more adequate 
school districts, in terms of the number of 
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school-age children affected, this is in itself 
a large-scale problem. At the same time it 
should be added that some of the most not- 
able accomplishments in school district re- 
organization have taken place in suburban 
areas. 

The procedures used by the States in es- 
tablishing more effective local school dis- 
tricts have varied greatly. In years past 
many States enacted consolidation laws pre- 
scribing the procedures local people must 
follow in making changes they considered 
Other States have used more di- 
rect methods. Thus, in West Virginia the 
State legislature in 1933 abolished all exist- 


desirable. 


ing local school districts and created in 
place of them 55 county unit districts. The 
following year the Kentucky legislature di- 
rected county school boards to abolish all 
districts having less than 250 pupils and to 
incorporate their territory in county school 
districts. 

\ more recent example of direct legisla- 
tive action took place in Texas, where in 
1949 a law was enacted requiring districts 
not operating a school for two successive 
years to be consolidated with districts oper- 


ating schools. Similar action was taken 
during 1948 in Arkansas, where an act in- 
itiated and approved by the State electorate 
abolished all school districts having an enu- 
meration of less than 350 pupils and made 
them a part of county school districts. 
However, in recent years most States en- 
gaged in reorganization have not employed 
direct methods. In 1941 Washington 
adopted a plan which has been used, with 
A State 


commission on school district reorganiza- 


variations, in a number of others. 


tion was created and empowered to give 
leadership and provide services in a con- 
certed effort to reorganize local school dis- 
tricts. The law also provided for county 
committees to develop reorganization plans, 
each of which, on approval by the State 
commission, was submitted to a vote of the 
people living within the area of the pro- 
posed new district. This plan resulted in 
reducing the number of districts from 1,451 
in 1940 to 591 in 1950. 

Other States have had outstanding suc- 
cess with procedures quite similar to 
Washington’s plan. For example, Idaho’s 
local districts were reduced from over 1,000 


in 1947 to less than 300 at present; Illinois’ 
local units from almost 12,000 in 1944 to 
slightly under 3,000 at present; and Mis- 
souri’s from over 8,000 in 1948 to less than 
5,000 at present. Since 1947 Minnesota and 
Wisconsin each have eliminated approxi- 
mately 1,000 districts. 

Other States have had notable success 
with reorganization plans involving local 
participation and decision with the advice 
and counsel of leadership from the State 
department of education. Among these are 
New York, where since 1925 more than 
6,000 old districts have been combined in 
approximately 430 community-type districts 
covering about 80 percent of the area of the 
State. While such procedures have not 
everywhere been as successful as State edu- 
cational leaders desired, other influential 
factors have not always been favorable. A 
study of these factors, both favorable and 
unfavorable, together with the reorganiza- 
tion policies and procedures used is 
presently being pursued by four staff mem- 
bers in the Office of Education with the as- 
sistance of staff members in 16 State 
departments of education. 


Fifty Years of Flight 


by Willis C. Brown, Specialist for Aviation Education 


plane, Orville Wright had no time on 
his first flight of 12 seconds to think how 
that flight would affect school children, 
teachers colleges, scientists, industries, and 
governments in future years. This frail 
plane, made of wood and cloth, and actually 


F ROM his prone position in the first air- 


held together by wire, was being guided by 
a self-taught scientist, who was determined 
to find out for himself whether flight could 
be achieved in a heavier-than-air craft. 
What school or what individual has not felt 
the impact of that flight? 

The 50th Anniversary of Powered Flight 
is being celebrated all over the Nation from 
December 17, 1952, to December 17, 1953. 
Schools and colleges will play an important 
role in this significant year of celebration. 

In the short space of 50 years, we have 
advanced far from that first flight on De- 
cember 17,1903. At the Kitty Hawk dunes 
in North Carolina, Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, on their first trial, proved flight 
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was possible by flying 120 feet, which is a 
distance less than the wingspan of a mod- 
ern large plane. Today, we have on record 
an official flight of 11,235 miles without 
refueling. The best flight on that first day 
was 58 seconds. The established record 
today for a plane to remain in the air with- 
out refueling is 84 hours, 22 minutes. 

It was five years before the Wrights estab- 
lished an altitude record of 350 feet—to- 
day’s official altitude record is 59,445 ft. 

Early speeds were usually about 25 miles 
per hour—today the official speed record is 
698.5 m. p. h., made by a jet plane. Such 
progress is staggering, even in this age of 
miracles. 

Have we learned how to use this “new” 
invention? The airplane was a novelty in 
its early years. Intrepid pilots amazed the 
public with their barnstorming perform. 
ances at county fairs. It was an age that 
placed a premium on the daredevil spirit 


in pilots. Many general charter uses were 


made of planes in that era, but it was not 
until 1918 that civic use was planned. On 
May 15 of that year, the first regular air 
mail service was established between 
Washington and New York. As time went 
on, regular passenger service, and then 
freight service, were added to meet public 
time-saving demands. 

The first trans-Atlantic solo flight, made 
by Charles Lindbergh on May 20, 1927, 
was the one thing that won over the public 
and demonstrated that flight, when carefully 
planned, was safe and practical. Scheduled 
commercial airlines began operations in 
1926. The Lindbergh flight did much to 


give this new industry a good start. 


A New World 


More than any other one event, this in- 
vention of the Wright brothers has brought 
nations into proximity and made it essential 
that they learn how to live in harmony with 


one another. Many say that aviation has 
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To: General James H. Doolittle, 








been the means by which our world has 
appeared to become smaller. Let’s think of 
the airplane as a means of expanding our 
horizons and making possible important 
travel, new opportunities, and commerce 
with formerly remote and inaccessible areas. 
It is an important part of our national de- 
fense. It is a means of performing varied 
missions of mercy formerly impossible. 
More than ever, the impact of aviation 
on our society warrants special considera- 
tion by the schools. The Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act of 1938 brought into being the vast 
airport and air traffic control system that 
has done much to assist aviation develop- 
ments. It created a market for trained 


specialists to service that system. Factories 
of the aircraft industry employ hundreds of 
thousands of skilled workers. Airlines of 
the nation have produced new jobs in a 
huge new industry. 





—Photograp 





Chairman, 50th Anniversary of Flight Committee. 


The celebration of the 50th anniversary of flight and the specific honoring of 
’ the Wright brothers and other aviation pioneers will, I believe, be welcomed by 
the schools of the country as an excellent emphasis in education. 
The Office of Education will be very happy to cooperate with your committee 
in furthering the interests of schools in appropriate activities. 


Earl James McGrath, 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


The 1952 issue of Air Transport Facts 
and Figures states that it is nine times safer 
to fly by scheduled airlines today than it 
was 20 years ago. Last year’s safety record 
was the best to date. Tourist travel is in- 
creasing yearly. Domestic airlines flew over 
10 billion passenger miles in 1951, almost 
double the passenger miles flown 5 years 
before. Airmail, express, and freight have 
experienced a similar gain. 

Scheduled airlines have indeed made 
rapid progress, but the great frontiers of 
development are in military and experimen- 
tal fields. 

Research aeronautical engineers and de- 
signers have challenged us with new and 
ever more amazing developments for both 
civil and military aircraft. The highest 
speed flown by a plane now in production 
and certified to by the National Aeronauti- 
cal Association was 698.5 m. p. h., recorded 





courtesy Pan American World Airways. 





The only existing picture of the historic first flight by Orville Wright is shown in the inset above. It was 
taken on December 17, 1903. Wilbur Wright is shown running along beside the plane. The first plane 
traveled 120 feet, not quite the length of the Pan American Clipper, also shown above. The Wright 
airplane cost less than $1,000 as compared with a cost of $1,500,000 for the Clipper. 








on November 19, 1952, by Captain J. S. 
Nash in an Air Force jet plane. The sonic 
barrier was first pierced by a flight of Cap- 
tain Charles E. Yeager, U. S. A. F., in their 
experimental “X—1” plane on October 14, 
1947. Many stories of planes exceeding the 
speed of sound make it seem likely that such 
flights are more common than we know. 
Then came the announcement by the Navy 
that their experimental rocket-powered 
“D—558-2” model had been flown by its test 
pilot to an altitude of 79,494 feet and at 
the computed speed of 1,238 m. p. h. in 
level flight. 


Unanswered Questions 

This accomplishment of a speed ap- 
proaching a “Mach” number of 2 gives ur- 
gency to a whole new field of science and 
its mathematical computations. How can 
the plane be cooled at such high speeds? 
How can the pilot keep his body pressure 
normal and skin temperature reasonably 
cool? What happens when altitudes just 
beyond are reached where gravity no longer 
is aforce? These, as well as problems of 
airport locations, noise, and accident, are 
questions that demand answers. If imme- 
diate solutions are not found, they must 
and will be answered by youth now in our 
schools. 

What are the many implications of all 
of this for education? First, it seems that 
our children through all grades need to be 
taught by teachers who are aware of de- 
velopments in aviation and the effect of 
these developments on our society. 

In the few preceding paragraphs there 
are many implications of aviation to the 
curricula of teachers colleges, secondary, 
and elementary schools. Subject fields in- 
volved include science, English, mathe- 
matics, geography, history, social studies, 
government, industrial arts, vocational edu- 
cation, and other areas. 

Valuable aviation content usable in all 
grades of public education and in most 
classes is available. Of course there is a 
place in the curriculum of schools in many 
cities, especially in centers of aviation 
activities, for courses with an aviation title 
such as Aviation I and II, or Science of 
Aeronautics, or Industrial Arts Aviation. 
But by far the larger need is for aviation 
to be integrated into existing courses. The 
subject matter is high in interest and moti- 
vation value. It affords many interesting 
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illustrations that could well replace hack- 
neyed ones. 

Many communities with airports or avia- 
tion industry will find it a vital tie between 
school and community. Extracurricular 
aviation and model building activities can 
provide many interesting exhibitions or 
“open house” programs as well as assembly 
programs. They may help in identifying 
those with special skills. 


Aviation’s Benefits 


As school people, we need most of all to 
investigate the many benefits of using avia- 


tion as an aid to modern education. We 
could study the aviation interests of our 
children and consult with local aviation in- 
dustry for advice on appropriate content 
for school use. 

The 50th Anniversary Committee, headed 
by General James Doolittle, has asked the 
Governor of each State to name a State 
committee to help develop local plans for 
celebration of the 50th Anniversary of 
Powered Flight. Events of civic or indus- 
trial nature may be planned. Certainly the 
honoring of the Wright Brothers and the 
50th Anniversary of Powered Flight would 


The Office of Education 


be incomplete without educational pro- 
grams. Much new resource material will 
soon be available to aid schools and col- 
leges wishing to plan programs of value. 

Those interested should get in touch with 
their State committee so that educational 
programs can be coordinated with other 
programs in each State. It is hoped that 
educational institutions, generally, all over 
the country may find ways to assist in hon- 
oring those American pioneers, Orville and 
Wilbur Wright, by planning participation 
in the 50th Anniversary of Powered 
Flight. 


Its Organization and Functions II 


HIS is the second article in the SCHOOL 
LIFE series on organization and func- 
tions of the Office of Education. 

The series is being presented to answer 
questions asked by many educational 
leaders, teachers, students, and laymen 
across the Nation. 

The first article, published in the Febru- 
ary issue of SCHOOL LIFE, reported the 
work of the Commissioner of Education, 
the branches under his direct supervision, 
and the fun tions of the respective divisions 
of the Office of Education. 

This article goes further into detail in 
describing the responsibilities of branches 
and sections in the several divisions of the 
Office of Education. 


DIVISION OF STATE AND _ LOCAL 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS, OFFICE OF As- 
SISTANT COMMISSIONER 


Coordinates and supervises the division 
program, formulates plans, policies, and 
procedures. Maintains relationships with 
public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions in field of elementary and secondary 
education. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BRANCH 
Office of Director 


Coordinates and supervises the branch 
Formulates plans, policies, and 
procedures. Maintains relationships with 
public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions in field of school administration. 


program. 


State School Systems Section 


Studies and promotes the improvement 
of administration and organization of State 
school systems. Provides advisory services 
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to and maintains relationships with public 
and private agencies and organizations in 
this area. 


School Finance Section 


Studies and promotes the improvement 
of provisions for public school financing. 
Provides advisory services to and maintains 
relationships with public and private agen- 
cies and organizations in this area. 


School Housing Section 


Studies and promotes the improvement of 
school housing. Provides advisory serv- 
ices to and maintains relationships with 
public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions in this field. Administers grant-in- 
aid programs for surveying school facilities 
and planning school construction. 


Local School Systems Section 


Studies and promotes the improvement 
of administration and organization of city, 
county, and rural school systems. Provides 
advisory services to and maintains relation- 
ships with public and private agencies and 
organizations in this area. 


INSTRUCTION, ORGANIZATION, AND 
SERVICES BRANCH 


Office of Director 


Coordinates and supervises the branch 
program. Formulates plans, policies, and 
procedures. Maintains relationships with 
public and private agencies and organiza- 
tions in field of curriculum and instruction 
at the elementary and secondary levels. 


Elementary School Section 


Studies and promotes improvement of in- 
struction and organization at nursery, 
kindergarten, primary, intermediate, upper 


grade levels. Cooperates with State and 
local school systems in developing pro- 
grams for improved curriculum planning 
and evaluation, instruction in all areas, 
supervision, teacher education, rural edu- 
cation, international understanding, com- 
munity-school relations, extended school 
services, cumulative records, and pupil 
progress reports. Provides advisory and 
consultant services to schools, organizations, 
and agencies interested in elementary 
education. 


Visual Education Service Section 


Serves as central cataloging and informa- 
tion center for all U. S. Government films; 
assists in the release of Government films 
for public educational use; compiles na- 
tional directories of film sources; collects 
statistics on audio-visual education; serves 
as liaison office between teacher education 
and audio-visual organizations; advises on 
use of films in educational television. 


Secondary Schools Section 


Interprets and reports basic statistics; 
studies and synthesizes research; discovers, 
analyzes, and reports current practices. 
Promotes improved administration and in- 
struction. Provides advisory services to 
and maintains liaison with public and pri- 
vate agencies and organizations interested 
in secondary education. 


Services for Exceptional Children and 


Youth Section 
Studies and promotes the improvement of 
organization and instruction for physically 


handicapped, mentally retarded, gifted, 
and emotionally maladjusted children. Col- 
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lects and publishes statistical and legisla- 
tive information on special education 
programs; provides advisory and informa- 
tional services to State departments of 
education, local schools, institutional and 
private schools, professional organizations, 
teacher education institutions, parents of 
exceptional children, and voluntary and lay 
organizations interested in exceptional chil- 
dren; cooperates on inter-agency commit- 
tees and renders adviswry services to inter- 
national programs. 


Radio-Television Services Section 


Studies educational uses of radio, tele- 
vision, and program-recordings as a basis 
for promoting effective use of these media 
in schools. Assists schools in finding avail- 
ability sources for radio and television pro- 


grams and program-recordings suited for 
specific instructional applications. Pro- 
vides consultative assistance to schools and 
colleges concerning policies and procedures 
pertinent to developing educational radio 
and television broadcast stations. Provides 
consultative assistance to schools on selec- 
tion of radio, audio, and television facilities 
necessary for effective use of educational 
broadcasts. 


Services to Libraries Section 


Promotes the Nation-wide improvement 
and extension of school, college, university, 
research, and public libraries as essential 
educational agencies. Gathers through sur- 
veys and research basic facts in the fields of 
library administration, legislation, finance, 





physical plant, methods, materials, and 
personnel; makes such information avail- 
able to library administrators, educators, 
governing bodies, State library officials, 
Federal agencies, and professional organiza- 
tions. Renders advisory service to Federal 
programs which require or affect the serv- 
ices and facilities of the various types of 
libraries. 


School officials are urged to coop- 
erate in community-wide planning for | 
local sports celebrations during the | 
Mid-Century Festival of American 
Sports, April 11—May 17. Write: The 
Mid-Century Festival of American 
Sports, 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill., 
for folder and posters. | 


New Books and Pamphlets 


Susan O. Futterer, Associate Librarian, Federal Security Agency 


(Books and pamphlets listed should be ordered from the publishers.) 


Children’s Camps in New York State, 
1952. Albany, State of New York, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 1952. 68 p. Illus. 


Development of Moral and Spiritual 
Values Through the Curriculums of Cali- 
fornia High Schools. Prepared by Com- 
mittee on Moral and Spiritual Values of 
the California Association of Secondary 
School Administrators. Sacramento, Calif., 
California State Department of Education, 
1952. 32 p. (Bulletin of the California 
State Department of Education, Vol. XXI, 
No. 13, Sept. 1952.) 


Education and Liberty; The Role of the 
Schools in a Modern Democracy. By James 
Bryant Conant. ‘Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. 168 p. $3.00. 


General Education in School and College. 
A Committee Report by Members of the 
Faculties of Andover, Exeter, Lawrenceville, 
Harvard, Princeton, and Yale. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1952. 142 
p. $2.00. 


Great Men and Great Issues in Our Amer- 
ican Heritage. A Series of Adult Discus- 
sion Programs. Prepared for the Experi- 
mental Discussion Project of the Fund for 


Adult Education, an Independent Organ- 
ization Established by the Ford Foundation. 
New York, 1952. 222 p. (Address: Fund 
for Adult E@ucation, 655 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y.) 

Great Men and Great Issues in Our Amer- 
ican Heritage. A Discussion Leader’s Man- 
ual. Prepared for the Experimental Dis- 
cussion Project of the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, an Independent Organization Estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation. New York. 
1952. 32 p. 

The Guidance of Learning Activities; A 
Summary of the Principles of Teaching 
Based Upon the Growth of the Learner. By 
William H. Burton. Second Edition. New 
York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 
737 p. $5.00. 


A Guide to Better Hearing. Hartford, 
Conn., Connecticut State Department of 
Education, Bureau of School and Commu- 
nity Services, 1952. 36 p. Illus. (Bulle- 
tin No. 52.) 


Industrial Training. A Guide to Selected 
Readings. By John M. Brophy, I. Bradford 
Shaw, and Fred T. Golub. Ithaca, N. Y., 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, Cornell University, 1952. 


62 p. Free to residents of New York State, 
25 cents to others. 


Learning to Live in 1953. Basic Rela- 
tionships of Life; A Booklist for Children 
and Young People, Selected, Classified, 
Graded, Annotated. By Christine B. Gil- 
bert, Jean Betzner, and Thomas J. Mce- 
Laughlin. New York, The Combined Book 
Exhibit, 1952. 62 p. Free. (Address: 
Thomas J. McLaughlin, The Combined 
Book Exhibit, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y.) 


The Teacher of the Social Studies. Jack 
Allen, Editor. Washington, D. C., National 
Council for the Social Studies, A Depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1952. 248 p. (Twenty-Third Year- 
book, 1952.) $3.50 Cloth-bound. $3.00 
Paper-bound. 


What Does Research Say About Arith- 
metic? A Report Prepared by Vincent J. 
Glennon and C. W. Hunnicutt. Washing- 
ton, D. C., Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, National Educa- 
tion Association, 1952. 45 p. 50 cents. 


What to Pay Your Superintendent. 
Washington, D. C., American Association of 
School Administrators, 1952. 19 p. Illus. 
25 cents. 
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